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THE GERMAN WAR LORDS ON THEIR DEFENCE' 

THE defeat of the German armies in the field made explanations 
inevitable. For four years they had successfully resisted a 
a world of enemies over whom, in mid-summer of 1918, 
victory seemed not impossible. The German people were in sight of 
their goal, the reward promised if they "held out". Suddenly all 
changed. The impossible happened. German armies, long pro- 
claimed invincible, were stopped, driven back to positions supposedly 
impregnable, then compelled to abandon those positions and finally 
forced into a disordered retreat. Only by a humiliating armistice did 
they escape complete destruction. Coupled with the despair of the 
Germans was a suspicion, perhaps the belief, that a trusting people 
had been fooled, not to say betrayed, by its political and military 
leaders. These men must justify themselves, as well in their own in- 
terests as in the hope, faint enough to be sure, of portraying a penitent 
Germany which might ask for lenient terms of peace. Hence a flood 
of narratives, of which the end is not yet in sight, by the principal 
actors in the great struggle. If of varying degrees of sincerity, their 
interest is undeniable, and future historians, confronted with official 
histories and denied access to confidential documents, will be glad to 
have this first-hand evidence. Not many of these apologiae have as 
yet been done into English. But the books of Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz and Generals Ludendorff and von Falkenhayn afford a clear 
revelation of the German military mind and also a fairly complete pic- 
ture of the war, in its larger aspects, as viewed by men who were suc- 
cessively dismissed by the " All-Highest ". 

The first two agree in condemning the vacillating policies and the 
alleged supineness of the civil authorities ; their argument is accord- 
ingly controversial to the last degree and is presented with consider- 
able bitterness. The object of each writer is to show that if he had 
been allowed to manage the war as a strictly military operation, all 
would have been well, but that the blindness and self-seeking of the 
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politicians could not be overcome. Of these two books Tirpitz's is 
decidedly the more entertaining, for he offers a version of events which 
will cause some revision of accepted theories. Ludendorfl, on the 
other hand, in spite of his meticulous detail, generally confirms the 
impressions already formed of his policy. The Admiral was a man of 
the world ; he had sat long in the seats of the mighty, had traveled 
extensively and, what is rare indeed, had fathomed the reasons why 
Germans were unpopular and their policy suspect. Hence he writes 
with a perspective which Ludendorff, whose life was consumed in mili- 
tary routine, cannot appreciate. It is the contrast between a genial 
sea-dog, who can tell a good story, and a military martinet, who is 
tremendously serious, intense, unrelaxing. Ludendorff's nine hundred 
pages subject the reader to a severe strain, whereas Tirpitz provides 
both amusement and profit. 

Falkenhayn writes with restraint, "neither for nor against anybody", 
modestly uses the third person and limits himself to " those operative 
ideas" by which the General Staff was guided. Since he eschews 
politics, except to hint that he had powerful enemies, his book will 
appeal chiefly to military men, as the authoritative exposition of Ger- 
man strategy ; unfortunately, there is no index, and the small scale of 
many of the maps renders them useless. In the English translation, 
his book reads better than those of Tirpitz and Ludendorff ; the argu- 
ment is better coordinated, is always to the point and is briefly and 
clearly presented. 

In his first volume Tirpitz discusses the Vorgeschichte of the war. 
As Secretary of the Navy from 1898 to 1916, he belonged to the inner 
circle and could doubtless tell more than he does. His account of 
the rise of the German fleet is an important contribution to recent his- 
tory ; but when he ventures upon the sea of international politics, al- 
though he says much that is pertinent, he is ultimately lost in a storm 
of inconsistencies. Apparently the Admiral is the personal embodi- 
ment of that odd mixture of the medieval and the ultra-modern that 
characterized the late German Empire. He confesses that ' ' the Ger- 
man still had something of the upstart about him " (1 , 105 ) , he under- 
stands that "big words only did us harm" (I, 238), he protests 
against the policy of bluster. He tried to prevent ' ' exaggeration and 
incorrect comparisons with England, provocative statements and tact- 
lessness in the press, parliament, and the public generally " (I, 147). 
Yet he remains the true Prussian. He " cannot understand why the 
spirit of Treitschke has disappeared from the teaching of German his- 
tory " (I, 144), and he believes that peace would have been kept if 
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only " we had made thorough-going preparations for war" (I, 347). 
He talks of "Germany's exposure to danger" (I, 247) and com- 
plains bitterly of "people who preferred that German overseas trade 
should wither in peace" (I, 300). The process of German reason- 
ing is still unintelligible. 

Tirpitz naturally claims full credit for the German fleet. He found 
William II a difficult master. The Emperor broke up the naval com- 
mand into three sections " in order to be able the better to intervene 
himself " (I, 58), and the Admiral frequently suffered from this inter- 
vention, usually in the way of impracticable suggestions or of speeches 
which set Europe by the ears. But he persevered and in July, 1914, 
surveyed his life's work "with satisfaction" (I, 314). In view of 
British admissions he may fairly claim that " we succeeded in course 
of time in beating the English in the quality of our naval shipbuild- 
ing," and that this superiority was " an important counter-poise to our 
inferiority in numbers" (I, 169). 

What was the purpose of this darling creation? A German fleet was 
" the only tangible way of attaining that independence with regard to 
England which was unanimously and justly demanded in Germany " 
(I, 121). Tirpitz will not admit that such a policy destroyed the 
prospect of "a proper friendly relationship with England " (I, 254). 
Rather it was precisely the growth of this fleet that " continually 
widened the gulf between England's inclination to make war and her 
resolve to make war" (I, 261); and he boasts that " Germany and 
England had come closer together in 1914 than during the period 
when Germany was without a fleet — in 1896, or when her fleet was 
weak — in 1904" (I, 256). Of course this is not the whole story. 
The rapprochement was due, in part at least, to the cooperation of 
London and Berlin in the Balkan crisis of 1912-19 13 and to the policy 
of give-and-take adopted by Germany when she perceived that Britain 
was not to be bulldozed. Also, to prove his point, Tirpitz has to ex- 
plain Britain's attitude by her commercial jealousy, an opinion which, 
in the writer's judgment, is untenable. 

After a discussion of the Anglo-German naval rivalry before the war, 
which would go to show that he was not an unreasoning advocate of 
unlimited armaments, the Admiral comes to the outbreak of the war. 
Here he gets beyond his depth. His case for the German fleet re- 
quires the admission that in 19 14 "the moment for striking us down 
was felt in wide circles in England to be past" (I, 310), that " the 
policy of encirclement, which was to drive the noble quarry, Germany, 
to its death, was on the point of being broken by the growth of our 
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power " (1,314). Then France and Russia must be responsible . But, 
he remembers, "we declared war first", out of "formal legal con- 
scientiousness" (I, 365). Nevertheless, "we are not to blame for 
the war" (I, 375). The explanation is easy. Bethmann-HoUweg, 
Jagow and Berchtold wanted to humiliate Serbia and bolster up the 
Dual Monarchy without letting loose a general war. Russia and France 
would not have moved without assurances from England, where "strong 
tendencies for attacking us were still in full swing " (I, 333). So the 
British cabinet " put the match to the fuse by means of secret encour- 
agement of the French and consequently of the Russians" (I, 337). 
At least it must bear a " share of the responsibility ... by its vague- 
ness as to England's attitude " (I, 331). Still, " why did Bethmann 
pay no attention ... to all the warnings that reached him from Eng- 
land and about England?" (I, 340) We give it up. Ultimately 
Tirpitz adopts the reasoning of the Bethmann government he has so 
bitterly attacked. " The blood-guilt of those responsible for the Rus- 
sian mobilization is not lessened by any bungling on the part of gov- 
ernment" (I, 362), as if the mobilization were an adequate casus belli. 
His final " valid proof that our government did not want war " is that 
" it was convinced from the very beginning that we should not win " 
(1,358). Yet he was " troubled " because the General Staff " was 
heedlessly going on with the war against France , because this appar- 
ently meant only a short war " (I, 368). 

The war opened with the march through Belgium. The plan of 
campaign was conceived by Count von Schlieffen, who rejected an 
offensive against Russia, with simultaneous defensive operations in the 
west, as implying "a long war" (Ludendorff, I, 29). Tirpitz advo- 
cated the seizure of the Channel ports, which would compel the use of 
Cherbourg and Brest as bases for British troops, but Moltke promised 
to " arrest " them. Of the rush to the Marne, we learn nothing from 
our authors, for Ludendorff, who gives a graphic picture of the capture 
of Liege, got only as far as Namur, when he was sent to East Prussia ; 
and it was not till September 14 that Falkenhayn, the Prussian Min- 
ister of War, was appointed Chief of the General Staff in place of the 
invalided Moltke. 

The narrative of the new Chief throws little light on the man him- 
self, so impersonal is the style. It may be stated, however, that he 
possessed a commanding personality, was highly regarded profession- 
ally and was enough of a courtier to retain for nearly two years the 
favor of the impulsive Emperor. During this period he kept a tight 
hold on his subordinates, including Hindenburg and Ludendorff. In 
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spite of much tension with Conrad von Hotzendorff , the Austrian Chief 
of Staff, he managed to secure a fair measure of control over the 
Austrian army, and just before his resignation he arranged for Ger- 
many's supreme command in the Quadruple Alliance. 

Falkenhayn starts by admitting that "the general situation of the 
Central Powers had become extremely difficult by the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1914" (10). " The decision on the Marne had not secured 
the desired result " (16), while in the East the dangers from the Rus- 
sians "could not be underestimated" (20).' Further successes by 
them would probably lead to internal convulsions in the Dual Mon- 
archy and would destroy all hope of the "indispensable" Turkish 
alliance. While refusing " to despair of a satisfactory conclusion of 
the war ", he perceived that " the intention of forcing a speedy de- 
cision . . . had come to naught" (25). If the political leaders 
could open up any practicable avenue for an understanding with the 
enemy, well and good ; otherwise Germany must fight for her existence 
with every means at her disposal. 

The course of the war was profoundly affected by Falkenhayn's con- 
viction that " every attempt to deal with the East before the Western 
front was consolidated must lead to an intolerable situation in the 
West" (16). He did not consider it possible to annihilate the Rus- 
sian armies, which could and did give ground regardless of the sacri- 
fices of territory and population (151). He intended to exhaust 
Russia's power of resistance by constant pressure, chiefly with Land- 
wehr and Landsturm formations, and to hasten the process by the 
closing of the Dardanelles. But a decisive German victory must be 
won in the West, and a table of " relative strengths ", given in an 
appendix, shows that Falkenhayn kept the bulk of his forces in France. 

This attitude was the more difficult to maintain because the popular 
idol, Hindenburg, was an " Easterner", and his chief of staff, Luden- 
dorff , though a " Westerner " as regards the winning of the war, thought 
that Russia might be eliminated before the Allies became dangerous. 
Falkenhayn's answer to this reasoning is the principal theme of his 
book, and he argues his case very skillfully. The controversy began in 
the autumn of 1914. Falkenhayn was content to stave off an Aus- 
trian collapse. Hindenburg and Ludendorff (Falkenhayn dealt with 

' Falkenhayn, Ludendorff and Tirpiti agree that the root of the evil was the ab- 
sence in the opening days of the war of three army corps which the General Staff 
had vainly asked for in 1911-1912. Had it not been necessary to detach three corps 
from the right wing of the Western armies for service in the East, the advance 
through Belgium would, they think, have been successful. 
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the former only, as Commander-in-Chief in the East, but Ludendorff 
was the real leader) wished to exploit their victories at Tannenberg 
and the Mazurian Lakes. They had no confidence in the Austrian 
military machine ; indeed Ludendorff repeatedly expresses his contempt 
for it. But with German troops under German command, the two 
generals were hopeful of great results. 

Tannenberg requires passing notice. Ludendorflf, whose intellectual 
arrogance is often colossal, calls it " one of the most brilliant battles 
in the history of the world " (I, 68) ; undoubtedly it was a remarkable 
incident. Two Russian armies, of crack troops, were advancing under 
Rennenkampf and Samsonow into East Prussia from the east and 
south. The Schlieffen strategy called for a retirement behind the 
Vistula, which " would have spelled ruin" (I, 54). Ludendorff, in- 
stead, withdrew all his forces confronting Rennenkampf, except two 
cavalry brigades, and trusting that the Russian general would move 
slowly, struck at and utterly routed the Samsonow army. There was 
no trap, and the story that thousands of Russians were driven into the 
marshes is set down as a " myth " (I, 68). In subsequent operations 
the front was gradually stabilized along the Russo-German frontier. 
But Hindenburg and Ludendorff appear to have been hypnotized by 
their great victory ; they may also have been influenced by their failure 
to drive the Russians from Poland. 

At any rate, from October, 1914, the Eastern command was con- 
tinually asking for reinforcements, which Falkenhayn doled out very 
sparingly. In the end he was compelled to recognize the danger. 
The advance of the Russians in the Carpathians created a situation 
where "decisive action could no longer be delayed" (86). But 
whereas the Eastern commanders wanted a thrust from East Prussia in 
the direction of Kovno, Falkenhayn insisted on a break-through in the 
Russian center. Ludendorff's description of these operations is far 
from enthusiastic, and his comment that " the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian front in Galicia . . . did not result in any decisive military vic- 
tory" (I, 173), is borne out by Falkenhayn's admission that "we 
had not reached the goals we had set before us " (220). So the con- 
troversy raged throughout the summer of 1915. The General Staff 
had its way. Not until the Russians were out of Poland was Hinden- 
burg allowed to make his drive on Kovno. Ludendorff thinks that 
even then it would have been effective "if it had been carried out in 
full strength" (I, 187). Falkenhayn, however, began to remove 
divisions for the Serbian campaign, which drew from Hindenburg a 
protest against " such an interference with his rights" (157). The 
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Emperor sustained the General Staff, but the consequences were mo- 
mentous : Russia had been defeated, but she was not yet hors de 
combat. 

Falkenhayn attached the greatest importance to the Balkan front, 
concerning which he says much that is illuminating. With regard to 
Italy he is scornful enough. But he did not cherish the illusions of 
the Austrian General Staff that a successful operation against the Ital- 
ians " would bring a definite decision in the war ". Italy could not 
"make peace against the wishes of the Entente, on whom she was 
dependent absolutely for money, food, and coal" (227). But he 
vainly protested against the Austrian attack in the Trentino in May, 
1916. 

At the end of 19 15 Falkenhayn determined to try for a decision in 
the West. He reproduces an elaborate memorandum on the situation, 
the gist of which is that although Great Britain is the most dangerous 
and unrelenting enemy, " France has been weakened almost to the 
limits of endurance " (239) . If her armies can be put out of the war, 
" England is left to face us alone, and it is difficult to believe that in 
such circumstances her lust for our destruction would not fail her " 
(245 ) . Verdun was selected for the attack because a successful French 
thrust from that fortress would "make the whole German front in 
France and Belgium untenable " (250). The account of the resulting 
operations is the most unsatisfactory feature of Falkenhayn's book. 
The nearest he comes to an admission of defeat is a statement that 
" the defensive had been resumed " (299) as a consequence of the 
Somme battle. Ludendorff says, more frankly, that "at the begin- 
ning of March the world was still under the impression that the Ger- 
mans had won a victory at Verdun " (I, 244). 

The battle of the Somme Falkenhayn regards as a German victory, 
and he tries to prove that the general situation in August, 191 6, while 
" serious ", was not " desperate " (324-5). But when Rumania in- 
tervened, the Emperor called in Hindenburg and Ludendorff for con- 
sultation. Falkenhayn replied that " he could only regard this sum- 
moning of a subordinate commander . . . as a breach of his authority 
that he could not accept " (324) and resigned. He charges that the 
Imperial Chancellor eagerly supported Hindenburg (309), doubtless 
because the latter's policy of creating a string of buffer states in Russia 
appealed to Bethmann-HoUweg for political reasons. Ludendorff. in 
contrast with Falkenhayn, paints a gloomy picture of the situation, but 
subsequent events, as recorded by Ludendorff himself, bear out Falk- 
enhayn's estimate. Nowhere did the German front break, and the 
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Dobrudja campaign against Rumania had been worked out by Falken- 
hayn himself.' 

During the first two years of the war Tirpitz was very much in the 
public eye. His influence on German policy, however, was small. 
Although he remained head of the Admiralty, the principal decisions 
affecting naval policy were taken without or in spite of his advice. He 
seems to have been kept as a potential scape-goat, and his very natural 
resentment manifested itself in intrigues, which may be studied in the 
"war letters " printed in his second volume, the purpose of which is 
suggested by the admission that he was willing to be chancellor. 

This volume is one long tirade against Bethmann. The Chancellor 
regarded the war with England as a " thunderstorm " (H, y) which 
would pass quickly, and kept hoping for an understanding, to be 
effected, so Tirpitz charges, by the surrender of the German fleet. 
The Admiral contended that either England should be treated as in- 
vincible and defeat accepted, " or else that we must use every political 
and military means to shake her position " (11, 22). The political 
course advocated by him was peace with Russia, which was indeed at- 
tempted. Falkenhayn proposed it in July, 1915, "emphasizing that 
from the military point of view the advantages of a peace in the East 
were so great that the renunciation of territorial gains could not be 
counted against it" (174).' In the autumn of 191 6 Tirpitz himself 
♦' had conversations with certain pro- German Russians, which . . . 
gave ground for the belief that a separate peace was then a possi^ 
bility " (II, 33) . An autograph letter from the Emperor to the Tsar, 
'• so worded as to restore the latter's self-confidence " (II, 35), would 
have done the trick, but Bethmann clung to his pro-English policy 
and insisted on a free Poland. 

On the military side Tirpitz urged an active use of the High Sea 
Fleet. To his amazement the plans of the naval staff, which were 
concealed from him before the war, called for only a " guerilla warfare 
against the English until we had achieved such a weakening of their 
fleet that we could safely send out our own " (II, 88). He protested 
repeatedly against such inaction. He repudiates indignantly the 

' Ludendorff claims the credit for this (I, 215), saying that he vetoed an Austrian 
scheme for crossing the Danube. Falkenhayn had already vetoed it (319), but the 
Austrians, apparently, tried to take advantage of the change at German headquarters 
to get their way. 

• " Renunciation " was rather euphemistic, for it involved, according to Tirpitz's 
private correspondence, the annexation of Courland and " a Poland free from 
Kussia" (II, 379,381). 
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notion that " the fleet could not go out to battle because of its ineffi- 
ciency and bad material " (II, 31), for which he was held responsible; 
on the contrary, it was "certain, at the least, to do substantial injury 
to the Grand Fleet" (II, 29). Lord Jellicoe's testimony gives point 
to the German's lament. But the Emperor, surrounded by chiefs of 
the naval staff and the naval cabinet who were hostile to Tirpitz, was 
most unwilling to have ships lost and gave orders that " fleet sallies 
and any greater undertakings must be approved by his Majesty in ad- 
vance " (II, 93). Well may Tirpitz write : 

The men who, in order not to irritate the British lion, recommended to 
his Majesty the shackling of the fleet, a policy contradictory to the whole 
spirit of the war, must have wholly failed to understand that this point of 
view involved the destruction of the Emperor's great work. How could a 
nation build a fleet and not send it to battle in its fight for existence 
[II. 114]? 

That the British Grand Fleet avoided action with the Germans, as 
Tirpitz affirms, is ridiculous in view of the circumstances under which 
the Battle of Jutland began. It is equally absurd to state that " the 
entire complement of men employed for sea-warfare on the British side 
must have been from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 " (II, 78). At Jutland, 
the German battle cruisers were headed for the English coast when 
they encountered Beatty's squadron ; when night broke off the action, 
" Admiral Scheer and our whole fleet regarded a renewal of the fight 
on the following morning as a certainty ". To make sure of a mine- 
free fairway, they retired to Horn Reef, but " when the day broke, the 
sea lay empty as far as man could see" (II, 131). Tirpitz's final 
comment is : 

After this battle, in which conditions had not favored us and only the 
armored cruisers and the leading ships of one squadron had been able to 
take any real part, [the men] thought of the success which we might have 
expected if at the beginning of the war we had sought for a favorable op- 
portunity and had sent the whole fleet to battle [II, 132-3]. 

But " it was historically too late for repentance " (II, 117). 

Undoubtedly Americans will be most interested in Tirpitz's account 
of the submarine campaign. The idea of a blockade of the British 
coast was first mooted in November, 19 14. Tirpitz opposed it " until 
such time when we had available a number of submarines more or less 
sufficient to maintain it " (II, 139). It looked too much like bluff. 
He preferred a blockade of the Thames, which " would have been 
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more in accord with the means available, and would have accustomed 
the world gradually to the new idea of blockade" (II, 140). As 
usual, the Admiral was overruled. Falkenhayn welcomed the larger 
plan for general military reasons, adding that the navy " had not ful- 
filled the hopes entertained for this arm in the event of war " (78) ; 
as for America, " if matters came to a breach, it was not to be as- 
sumed that she would make her influence felt in the war before the 
submarine campaign had taken effect " (79). 

Henceforth Tirpitz urged the naval authorities to draw the logical 
conclusions from their " premature and unhappy " decision, that is, to 
prosecute the campaign without restraint. According to him, " its 
own parents hurried panic-stricken to throttle it " (II, 148). Rather 
than offend America, secret orders were issued not to sink neutrals, 
yet the war-zone declaration, of "doubtful legality" (II, 144), was 
left standing. If " a polite and definite refusal " had been made to 
the first American note, "there would not have been, either then or 
later, a declaration of war or even a rupture of relations" (II, 152). 
To the English charge that the campaign was immoral, Tirpitz, allud- 
ing to the blockade, replies that " the world said never a word of pro- 
test when England did much worse things" (II, 202). None of our 
authors can appreciate the indignation of the world when non-com- 
batants, women and children were done to death by their undersea- 
boats. 

Tirpitz, who omits from his correspondence any letters written be- 
tween May 13 and July 13, 1915, describes the Lusitania as "an 
armed cruiser heavily laden with munitions" (II, 155). Falkenhayn 
speaks of it as "an American steamship" and considers the first 
American note " a veiled declaration of war " (177). The result was 
an order of June 5 that passenger vessels, even English liners, should 
not be sunk, although this was not communicated to Washington until 
after the sinking of the Arabic — " without getting a single bale of cot- 
ton", groans Tirpitz (II, 161). Falkenhayn remarks that " if Amer- 
ica had joined the Entente at this time, it would have cost us at once 
the help of Bulgaria " (178). 

By the end of 191 5 this objection was removed, and Falkenhayn 
agreed with the navy that the submarines should renew their work on 
March 1, 19 16. They were expected to "paralyze" England by 
October. Then the Chancellor intervened, demanding a postpone- 
ment till April, " so that he might have time to make another attempt 
to come to an agreement with the United States " (Falkenhayn, 250). 
Tirpitz thereupon resigned, rather than submit to any further " humil- 
iations " (II, 177). 
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His passing was hailed with satisfaction in Allied countries — and 
rightly so. We now know how narrow was the margin of safety in the 
spring and summer of 1917, when the unrestricted submarine warfare 
had been in progress only a few months. Had this supreme frightful- 
ness begun a year earlier, when counter-measures against it were not 
yet perfected, when America was still neutral, the result might have 
been disastrous. No doubt President Wilson would have broken with 
Germany had she not given adequate pledges after the Sussex incident 
(" the beginning of our capitulation ", says Tirpitz, H, 180) ; no 
doubt war would have come in the end. But Tirpitz is probably justi- 
fied in asserting that " what the campaign, if begun in 191 6, could 
have achieved was to prevent an absolute defeat of Germany " (II, 
200). Very apt indeed is his description of Bethmann's policy as 
"order — counter-order— disorder " (II, 170). 

According to his lights, Tirpitz was badly treated. He devoted 
fifty years of his life to the building of a fleet. Yet in the hour of 
destiny he was not allowed to use it. The directors of German 
policy gave their armies a free hand which they refused to the navy ; 
in the last analysis they were false to their own tradition, for they 
allowed a mighty instrument of war to disintegrate and die of inanition. 
Tirpitz has written its epitaph : " The German people did not under- 
stand the sea " (II, 207). 

On August 29, 1916, Hindenburg was appointed Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, with Ludendorff as First Quartermaster General. Luden- 
dorff thus became the head of the German military machine, for the 
" joint responsibility in all decisions and measures " (I, 284) meant in 
practice that Hindenburg " always agreed with my views and approved 
my draft orders " (I, 14). This is not to imply that Ludendorff was 
not intensely loyal to his chief, for he always refers to " the Field- 
Marshal " with the greatest respect; but he was unquestionably the 
directing spirit. 

He was not of the elect, being the son of a Posen merchant, and it 
is significant that he was never awarded the coveted von} But if he 
displays nothing of junker class pride, he had fully absorbed its politi- 
cal prejudices. He may write that " our army and navy are rooted in 
the nation as is the oak in German soil " (I, 3) , but it is soon evident 
that the people are the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the General Staff; if the army failed to win victory, the fault lies in 
the civil government, which did not keep the masses at their tasks and 

' The von of the title-page is an error. 
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give them " a strong war-like impetus " (I, 6). For pages at a time 
he rails at the government for not counteracting the effect of Allied 
propaganda upon the German people, failing utterly to see that its 
effectiveness was measured by its truthfulness. No more can he com- 
prehend the antipathy to " Prussian militarism, the spirit of selfless 
loyalty, the surrender of the individual to the conception of the State " 
(I, 429) ; in the same spirit he deals with the " senseless " (II, 286) 
campaign against the corps of officers, who were the "pillars of law 
and order in the State ' ' . The army , in short, was the victim of sabo- 
tage, the supreme offence being, perhaps, that " suspicion of the re- 
ports from General Headquarters went at times so far as to cause them 
to be compared with enemy reports " (II, 363). 

Ludendorff's book leaves the impression of having been dictated at 
top speed in a mood of sustained anger mingled with pessimism and 
disgust. The style is devoid of all grace ; personal emotions, with several 
notable exceptions, are seldom recorded, and the whole narrative is 
pitched in a high key which gets on one's nerves. Nevertheless it is 
indispensable to students of the war. With the aid of fifty-six maps, 
military operations are easily followed, although — and this is true also 
of Falkenhayn's book — the number of men involved is not generally 
given ; there is an extensive index. For the period after August, 1916, 
much attention is given to politics and economic problems ; for in spite 
of the claim that " of political parties and personages I took no ac- 
count " (1,9), Ludendorff was in constant negotiation with all de- 
partments of the government, and he had to familiarize himself with 
" great world questions that raised all sorts of problems " (I, 326). 

At the moment when Ludendorff assumed control, Germany was 
gathering the fruits of the rival strategies of Hindenburg and Falken- 
hayn. The lines in the West crumbling under the drum-fire of the 
French and British artillery fed with American shells ; the Galician 
front tottering before the Russian advance ; the Italians , flushed with 
the capture of Gorizia, marching up the Carso ; the submarines with- 
drawn at the behest of America; the entry of Rumania, indicating her 
belief in German disaster — is it any wonder that the new chieftain 
should exclaim, " Never has Fate before so suddenly placed so heavy 
a burden on human shoulders" (I, 284)? The emergency produced 
a man of untiring energy and unbending will, whose sponge-like capac- 
ity for detail was matched by military ability of a high order, who as- 
sumed, as far as he could, dictatorial powers. 

The military situation was relieved by the defeat of Rumania, al- 
though " in spite of our victory over the Rumanian army, we were 
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definitely weaker as regards the conduct of the war as a whole " (I, 
358). A tremendous economic effort, known as the " Hindenburg 
programme ", was set in motion. But Ludendorff's chief interest in 
the autumn of 191 6 seems to have been in the opening of peace 
negotiations. " Germany and her allies had nothing to throw into 
the scale" against the limitless resources of the Allies (I, 362). He 
was " secretly very pleased " with the Chancellor's proposal that Mr. 
Wilson should be "induced" to intervene "at the earliest possible 
moment", and he awaited the results " with the greatest eagerness " 
(I, 366). He does not say, perhaps he does not know, that the Presi- 
dent postponed any action because of the Belgian deportations, or- 
dered by Ludendorff himself. He was also disgusted with the Allied 
reception of the German note of December 12, 1916 : 

The answer of the Entente was such as to leave no doubt of its intention 
to annihilate us. . . . If it had honestly desired a peace of justice and re- 
concihation it could and should have entered into negotiations and brought 
forward its demands. Had negotiations broken down on any demand for 
annexation on the part of the German representatives, it would have been 
easy for the Entente, in the light of such an attitude, to stir its peoples to 
renew the war, while we in such a position would have been quite unable 
to reconcile the German people, who were already longing for peace, to 
any further fighting. Still less would our weary allies have continued to 
fight by our side [I, 367-8]. 

Hence, " by the will of the Entente the war had to continue, and to 
be decided by force of arms " (I, 369). 

Ludendorff continually assails the German politicians for thinking 
that a "peace of understanding" was obtainable. Would he ever 
have offered acceptable terms to the Allies? He quotes as " the only 
German conditions which ever reached the enemy from our side with 
any co-operation on my part" (1,378-9) the despatch to Count 
Bernstorff of January 29, 191 7. This document calls for strategic and 
economic rectifications of frontier east and west, the restoration of 
German colonies, some kind of an indemnity, the renunciation of all 
agreements in restraint of trade and the freedom of the seas.' Later 

Ludendorf advocated " the economic attachment of Belgium to the 
German Empire" (II, 133), "a closer relationship" for Luxemburg 

'Count Bernstorff, in My Three Years in America, published since this article 
was written, implies that this statement of terms was intended to throw dust in the 
eyes of President Wilson. If so, Ludendorff's real terms must have been even more 
severe, and the insincerity of his animadversions on the Treaty of Versailles is patent. 
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(II, 139) and "a protective belt" for the iron mines of Lorraine 
(II, 137). In the East, Courland, Lithuania and Poland were to 
come within the German orbit ; he " contemplated commercial advan- 
tages in Rumania and the Balkans " (II, 140), and he believed thor- 
oughly in the Turkish alliance. The Reichstag peace resolution of 
July, 1 91 7, was a " confession of weakness ", " a melancholy picture " 
if ' ' only by this means the masses could be rendered capable of hold- 
ing out " (II, 65-6). As to giving up Alsace-Lorraine, " there could 
be no question as long as we were not beaten" (11,47). That no 
accommodation was possible on these terms need not be argued. 

To win the war, Ludendorff's opinion had always been that " we 
should be strong enough for a decision in the West only when the Rus- 
sians had been defeated " (I, 24s). Hence the March Revolution, 
though "a surprise " (II, 14), was most welcome, and propaganda was 
immediately begun to effect the collapse of the Russian army. Too 
late Ludendorff saw that " the disintegration of the Russian army and 
nation involved an extraordinary risk for Germany and Austria- Hun- 
gary " (II, 126). His political sagacity can be accurately gauged by 
the remark that " we could protect ourselves against Bolshevism only 
by placing a close cordon beyond our frontiers " (II, 184) ; hence the 
Treaties of Brest-Litovsk, which, he insists, were not a " peace of vio- 
lence ". Nevertheless, he assures us that Bolshevist propaganda 
played no mean part in the collapse of the Central Powers. 

Throughout 1917 Ludendorff followed a cautious military policy. 
He declined to withdraw troops from Russia and stood on the de- 
fensive in the West, expecting the unrestricted submarine campaign to 
" produce decisive results " (11,3). The retreat to the Hindenburg 
line was a master-stroke, as is now recognized ; " the fact that much 
property belonging to the inhabitants was destroyed was ", he says, 
" to be deplored, but it could not be helped " (II, 6). The substitu- 
tion of elastic lines of defence — " pill-boxes " — for the old trenches 
enabled him to retard the British attack on the Flanders ridges till it 
was overwhelmed in mud. Despite his " tremendous anxiety " (II, 
89), only Cambrai brought any serious misgivings ; if the British had 
exploited their " great initial success ", "we should not have been able 
to limit the extent of the gap " (II, no). Yet the real significance 
of this battle seems to have escaped him. Though the tanks were 
"very effective," (II, 203), he did not regard them as "particularly 
dangerous"; they were " effective only in masses", nor could Ger- 
many " put masses of tanks in action in 1918 ". Thanks to this error, 
the Allies were able to win the war in 19 18. 
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In preparing for the offensive of 1918, Ludendorff was in his ele- 
ment ; he " gradually got up everything that could be thought of as 
required for the attack" (II, 212), which was "the biggest task in 
history" (II, 218). He does not say much about the new tactics 
which nearly brought victory. Yet on two points he miscalculated 
badly, fatally. One was the morale of the Allied armies. He takes it 
as almost a personal offence that " after a second great defeat [the 
loss of the Chemin des Dames] the Entente was not yet ready for 
peace" (11,270). He quotes with envy the words of Clemenceau : 
" We shall achieve victory if the public authorities are equal to their 
task" (II, 281), in contrast with Germany, where "the political lead- 
ers lacked the strength to govern with firmness" (II, 60). 

Though unimportant per se, it is symptomatic of Ludendorff's atti- 
tude toward America that he should give April 5 as the date of our 
declaration of war and make that declaration include " all the states 
of the Quadruple Alliance, with the exception of Bulgaria" (II, 15). 
His information concerning our military effort was no more accurate> 
for in June, 191 8, he estimated that " there might be twenty American 
divisions in all in France, more than I believed possible" (II, 276). 
America, in short, did not play the game : 

The men carried only their personal equipment. What they needed in 
France they were given by England and France, also by the neutral coun- 
tries, especially Spain. The whole operation was a tour deforce, uncom- 
monly eflfective for a short time, but impossible to maintain for a long 
period. Had the war lasted longer a reaction must have followed [II, 
236]. 

Perhaps ; but he concedes that " America became the deciding factor " 
(II, 276). 

Ludendorff's account of "The Offensive in the West, 1918 " just 
misses being satisfactory, for he is a little too much concerned in show- 
ing why it did not succeed. Several times he speaks of troops being 
demoralized by finding or hunting for food, while on the Lys sector 
" certain divisions . . . failed to show any inclination to attack " (II, 
245). Still he did not lose hope, for he undertook the attack on 
Rheims "with the firm conviction that it would succeed " (II, 279), 
But it had been " discussed in the most irresponsible way throughout 
Germany" (11,309), and a pioneer officer, who swam across the 
Marne and was captured, " gave away much information to the enemy " 
(II, 308) . Farther west there was a similar turn of fortune. Warned 
by a deserter that " a big tank offensive from the forest of Villers- 
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Cotterets was imminent ", Ludendorff placed south-west of Soissons 
" a division that had fought with special success in the East and which 
had always met the demands made upon it in the West" (II, 307). 
Yet on July 18 it gave way, apparently because "the rapid movement 
of the numerous fast tanks in the high corn increased the effect of the 
surprise " (II, 316). It is interesting to read that " the six American 
divisions that had taken part in the battle had suffered most severely 
without achieving any successes " (II, 322). But the "general situa- 
tion had become very serious" (II, 323), and Ludendorff was 
" obliged to bury many hopes " (II, 325). 

After August 8, when the British broke through east of Amiens, " the 
black day of the German army " (II, 326) , the narrative becomes less 
direct. Ludendorff offered to resign, even the Emperor " knew that 
the war could no longer be won " (II, 333) ; it was decided to open 
peace negotiations, if possible, through Holland. The continuous de- 
feats are accounted for by the collapse of morale and the lack of re- 
serves, for which the government is held responsible. The tanks are ter- 
rible : " between Ham and Noyon a canal, which offered a good obstacle 
to tanks, determined the position of the line " (II, 345). "A division 
or two " from the despised Austrians are greedily accepted (II, 351). 

All to no avail. By the end of September, " the enemy had to be 
asked for peace and armistice. The military position, which could 
only get worse, demanded this" (II, 374). Ludendorff denies hav- 
ing said that " the front would break if we did not have an armistice 
within twenty- four hours" (II, 384). His principal motive was " to 
avoid further loss of life ", but he admits that " the earlier we began 
the more favorable would our position be at the commencement of the 
negotiations " (II, 383) . In other words, Ludendorff had no thought 
of surrender but proposed to " pave the way to the achievement of an 
honorable peace" (II, 386). He insists that "the majority of the 
German people were ready and willing to sacrifice the last of their 
strength for the army" (II, 414). 

The final surrender was brought about by the cowardly and incom- 
petent parliamentary government of Prince Max, although Ludendorff 
did his best to prevent it. When the Allied advance slowed up in the 
first week of October, he declared to the government : 

There are in war many probabilities and improbabilities. What will actu- 
ally happen no man knows. . . . Part of war is luck, and luck may come 
Germany's way again. ... I regard a break-through as possible, but not 
probable. If you ask me on my conscience, I can only answer that I do 
not expect it [11, 408, 413]. 
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When the government refused to make this final gamble, Hindenburg 
a,nd LudendorjGE drafted an order calling upon the army for " resistance 
with all its strength " (II, 423), only to be disavowed by both Emperor 
and government. Ludendorff then resigned ; his final interview with 
the Emperor contained " some of the bitterest moments" of his life. 
He left the presence predicting that " in a fortnight there would no 
longer be an Emperor in Germany " (II, 426). 

From this wealth of material certain conclusions stand out which, 
for lack of space, must be briefly recorded. In the first place, the 
war-time picture of an omniscient and omnipotent Great General Staff 
can be toned down heavily. There was never anything like harmony 
between the civil and the military authorities, and the former usually 
prevailed when the Emperor was called in to mediate, a procedure not 
to the liking of the military, in whom he inspired little confidence. 
Also the military leaders were lacking in some quality not easy to de- 
fine. Perhaps they suffered from optimism. Falkenhayn, in fourteen 
different passages, expresses the "hope " that a plan will succeed, and 
Ludendorff is not free from the same tendency. 

Secondly, the allies of Germany — " curious allies " Tirpitz calls them 
(II, 319) — were, from the military point of view, an element of weak- 
ness. Essential for the achievement of Germany's political aims, they 
used up men, money and material which were indispensable for victory 
in France. All three of our authors recognize, freely and repeatedly, 
that the unsound political system of the Dual Monarchy was the cause 
of its military deficiencies, and they are under no illusions as to the 
essential selfishness of Bulgaria. It is to Germany's credit that she 
never sought her own salvation by leaving her dependents in the lurch. 

Lastly, although there is no admission that Germany was beaten in 
the field, fairly and squarely, and the blame for the catastrophe is laid 
on the politicians, not one of the three apologists will admit that the 
fallen Empire was built on a false foundation. Falkenhayn speaks of 
" the accursed revolution " (45). Tirpitz leaves the stage bellowing 
hatred of England, but be is persuaded that " the old structure of our 
state was not rotten, but capable of any development " (I, v) . Luden- 
dorff, dedicating his book to " the heroes who fell believing in Ger- 
many's greatness", is filled with shame and disgust (II, 433). This 
frame of mind is perhaps natural in defeated and discredited mil- 
itary leaders, but there is no evidence, as yet, that the political leaders 
have seen the light any more clearly. 
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